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THE EMPIRICAL METHOD IN PHILOSOPHY 


F A sensationalist theory of knowledge takes upon itself the name 
of philosophic empiricism defined as ‘‘the theory that all knowl- 
edge is derived from sense experience,’’ it must recognize that what 
may be called ‘‘the empirical temper’’ is a much wider and vaguer 
matter. As such it is close kin to common sense where the latter, as 
distinctively practical, signifies average or normal experience—a fund 
of experience commonly admitted without need of analysis to be 
unquestionably real. Within this common fund one would find, on 
looking for it analytically, Descartes’ subjective principle, at least 
when stated in the form that subjective experience is a real entity; 
something is going on in the experiencing subject. But when Berke- 
ley excluded ‘‘the realistic intuition’’ (that things known are in- 
dependent of the knower and his knowledge)* and exclusively 
identified common convinced experience with the subjective prin- 
ciple, he went much too far. The normal human conviction of real 
experience which defines the empirical temper has always included 
“‘the subjective principle’’ and also ‘‘the realistic intuition.”’ 

However, when the spirit of empiricism vigorously asserted itself 
in recent philosophy, it inevitably followed the lead of the subjective 
principle and when it came up with the realistic intuition, it was 
placed by it in an equivocal position. This paper attempts to reveal 
this equivocal position in the case of William James, and then to 
make clear what disposition his empiricism, if faithfully followed, 
ie., if kept ‘‘radical’’ or thorough-going, would make of the realistic 
intuition. 

The empirical temper in the history of thought was an attitude 
to ‘‘facts’’ which held them worthy of the utmost intellectual respect. 
It took both a subjective and an objective direction. In the sub- 
jective direction, it was this spirit that delighted in the certainty 
experience gains in mathematical knowledge. It motivated Des- 
cartes’ method of doubt which rediscovered the subjective principle. 
It motivated Locke’s denial of innate ideas and led on to Hume’s 
reduction of the world to impressions, or fragments of mentality. 


1 Henceforth in this paper when ‘‘the subjective principle’’ and ‘‘the 
realistic intuition’’ are referred to, the meanings here defined are intended. 
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But in the objective direction, it was the same spirit that held Locke 
to his realism with its illogical yet convinced notion of material 
substance. And the same spirit moved in Reid’s appeal against 
Hume to common-sense principles reaffirming the realistic intuition, 
and beginning a logical analysis of perception which, in the twentieth 
century, was to establish the realistic conviction, for powerful move- 
ments of philosophy, as fundamental to the whole enterprise. 

But the empirical temper found itself truly at home and its own 
logic emerging only when it issued in the field of psychology, where 
it inevitably moved upon the subjective conviction of real experi- 
ence. We need not here trace its movement in this field in any 
detail. It began perhaps in Kant’s doctrine of the primacy of the — 
will and his postulations for the needs of moral experience, and in 
Schopenhauer’s will to live; but it found itself in any fullness only 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, when the ideal of life’s 
urgency, conation in general, tended to become regulative and to 
produce explanations of the rise of intellect and of science itself. 
Subjective experience, holding at its core inevitable conviction of 
immediate reality, was now freed from bonds to a formal knowledge- 
content presented in the simple analyses of Descartes and Berkeley ; 
which led even Berkeley to innate ideas and naive rationalism. <A 
partial empiricism began to trace associations of ideas, and to analyse 
perception into ‘‘mind-stuff.’’ But empiricism took up also a deeper 
and more significant lead; it began direct observation of experience 
itself in its primary and original level as ‘‘stream of consciousness,’”’ 
and life processes, and urges, upon which the processes of sense per- 
ception and cognition arise. Here empiricism beginning with the 
immediacy of the subjective principle remained immediate and 
‘‘radical’’ throughout. 

What is the full intent in this claim of immediacy of experience? 
It is, of course, that since in the experience of process—in the experi- 
ence of what is really going on in the world—process itself has been 
traced to its lair in ‘‘matter’’ and discovered (not only as mental 
but also as physical) to be experience itself. That is to say, experi- 
ence itself reports a knowledge which is immediate identity with 
reality both as mind and as matter. 

But at this point empiricism, though eager to be thoroughgoing, 
has shown itself hesitant. It has not seen how to trust the clue of 
subjective immediacy quite whole-heartedly. Even Schopenhauer, 
who suggests the method first to the Occident, when he declares that 
will, desire, conation, is the clue to knowledge of real process in earth 
and wind and water and fire, feels himself drunk with soma from 
the Vedas and the Upanishads. He has moments of soberness when 
he is sceptical of physical and mental process as stages in one experi- 
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ence. Bergson’s great literary powers lack a way to make convine- 
ing his doctrine of matter as a negative direction of the élan, vital. 
William James is plainly non-plussed. They all have come squarely 
to face with the realistic conviction. Radical empiricism and new 
realism were born from the head of James, not full-grown, like 
Minerva, but tremendous infants grappling to throttle or to subdue 
each other. James, with a closeness to event—to what is really 
going on—that is radically modifying the occidental mind, seems 
often to be reporting the actual physical world, a continuum of 
process in which certain constant objects are ‘‘carved out’’ at need. 
But, as one reads, this appears only by a psychological attitude. It 
is only subjective process; and a world of reals, independent wholly 
of the subjective and so of experience, comes up at the call of the 
realistic conviction. ‘‘Pure experience,’’ an immediate experienced 
reality inclusive both of mental process and of physical process alike, 
where unity and multiplicity could be discovered working together, 
was the name given by the author of radical empiricism to the 
Ultima Thule of empirical quest. But the founder of the new 
realism called the same Ultima Thule ‘‘neutral entities.’’ In this 
the realistic conviction confused experience with cognition and by 
irrelevant tugging in of the analysis of sense perception at the 
deeper level of feeling, discovered that ultimate reality leaps beyond 
experience, whether mental or physical, to a ‘‘neutral’’ position. 
Let us attempt to see precisely what happened here. 

The interesting point in the above development for empiricism 
as a method in philosophy is that it definitely goes beyond sensa- 
tionalism or sense empiricism and becomes ‘‘radical’’ or real em- 
piricism. It denies the position that all knowledge has its source in 
sense experience, a position which the empirical temper never was 
confined to, and it declares definitely that experience itself is the one 
test of truth and reality. It has the codperation of the pragmatic 
theory of knowledge to take care of experience at the sense percep- 
tual and intellectual levels; and it has really, as we shall definitely 
see in a moment, provided for the force of the realistic intuition 
here. But it remained unclear about this and hence was caught up 
with again by this intuition on the level of immediate or pure experi- 
ence. This came about in the following manner. 

It became possible to declare that experience itself is the one test 
of truth and reality, only because, in James’ famous statement of 
the case, not only the substantive elements in knowledge. but also 
the transitive parts, are immediately presented in experience. The 
linkages that bind experienced entities into known unities are not 
‘‘overarching’’ relations provided from a transcendental realm, but 
are immediately experienced. This yields a basis for correcting both 
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the realistic and idealistic attitudes to logic, which regard it, on the 
realistic side, as a kind of faculty of analysis an sich leaping beyond 
experience to independent reals, and, on the idealistic side, as a pure 
creative reason, giving unity to experience from above. Instead of 
this a thorough-going empiricism finds cognition complete to lie 
within experience and to be immediate experience.? The present 
writer has argued in a previous number of this JouRNAL ® that this 
immediate experience of the connections of knowledge itself, leads 
not to pluralism but to monism. This is because the transitive parts 
of experience are not merely piecemeal, but experience provides also 
more general ‘‘feelings of tendency’’ which persits toward complete 
unity. But the point significant for the empirical method in phi- 
losophy is that in these connections experience has extended itself 
underneath, or, better expressed, within, the knowing process itself 
and has taken into itself both the subjective and the objective and 
made itself the transition between them. Knowledge as subject 
leaps beyond itself to an object independent of it? Quite true. 
But it does not leap beyond experience to an entity metaphysically 
independent of experience. Among the provisions which experi- 
ence itself yields for knowledge, is a relation between object and sub- 
ject in which the object is genuinely independent of the subject. 
The realistic intuition of common sense reveals itself now as having 
been provisional and presents itself as a conviction of genuine ob- 
jectivity within experience. 

Following out our question as to precisely what happened at the 
founding of the new realism, we ask why James was not satisfied 
with this achievement of genuine objectivity within experience. The 
answer is that the realistic intuition was very strong in his nature, 
but not quite clear as to what need of the mind it intended. Sub- 
jective process, the feeling of activity, failed to register in his mind 
as the feeling of physical process as such; although this was plainly 
what his faithfully empirical attitude in psychology had found it to 
be. He himself did not escape the feeling (which almost the entire 
philosophical occident felt still more strongly and opposed to both 
his pragmaticism and his radical empiricism) that this was psy- 
chology, somehow, and had little to do with metaphysics. Like 
a true occidental, he was unwilling to subordinate the realistic in- 
tuition to the subjective principle. Suppose the feeling of bodily 
process or activity be taken, in complete faithfullness to his em- 
piricism to be verily the experience of body, experience of physical 
process within the body, there still seemed to him to lie beyond this 
immediacy of feeling, the unfelt processes in earth, air, water, etc., 


2F. J. E. Woodbridge, ‘‘Tangling Cognition,’’ this JourNnaL, Vol. XXIX 
(1932), pp. 688 ff. 


3“*Tmmediate Empiricism and Unity,’’ Vol. XXX (1933), pp. 141 ff. 
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of the outer physical world. Schopenhauer and the spiritualistic 
tradition made the leap from felt process to the unfelt world by 
virtue of analogy. James did not see that he himself had discovered 
the bridge over that chasm, when he had included the world of 
nature in one experienced world-continuum where analyses of cogni- 
tion revealed substantive and transitive elements arising at the need 
of conation. He had here given the subjective principle its true 
place in reality, and had really satisfied the force of the realistic 
intuition in the discovery of true objectivity in the analysis of 
cognition. But so great an achievement could not at once appreciate 
its own logic. The realistic conviction returned as an absolute and 
independent force, and changed ‘‘pure experience’’ into ‘‘neutral 
stuff,’’ independent, not only of knowledge, but also independent 
metaphysically of experience, and falling indifferently into mental 
or physical categories. No wonder it was said that ‘‘experience’’ 
was no good term for James’s primal entity. 

This force, which thus divided the mind of James, which may 
rightly be called the occidental force of the realistic intuition, refus- 
ing to subordinate itself to the subjective principle, is perhaps no- 
where so clearly evident as at a certain point in Professor R. B. 
Perry’s chapter on ‘‘The Realistic Theory of Mind’’ in Present 
Philosophical Tendencies. James is here shown to have gone from 
sense perceptual and cognitional levels of experience to reflect on 
the feeling of process in bodily organs, brain or sense organs, and 
to have found the basis of higher forms of experience, such as mental 
activity and personal identity, there. Perry objects that ‘‘a con- 
sciousness of ‘intra-cephalic movements’ and of the movements of an 
external body—a unity of consciousness in which these are present 
together—can not derive its unity from a consciousness of one any 
more than from a consciousness of the other. Both movements (the 
subjective movement and the movement in the thing outside of and 
essentially independent of experience) must be subtended by some 
action that operates on them jointly.”’ 

The true solution of the matter, he says, is near at hand. ‘‘Tf, 
instead of defining mental action in terms of feeling of bodily ac- 
tivities, James had defined it in terms of bodily action itself, as he 
sometimes appears to do, these difficulties would have been ob- 
viated. But this would have been to have abandoned the intro- 
spective method.’’* Then Professor Perry goes on to show the 
necessity for the objective method in the study of mind.° 

4 Present Philosophical Tendencies, pp. 283 ff. 

5The present writer has attempted to show in an article entitled, ‘‘The 
Primitive Mental Attitude and the Objective Method in the Study of Mind’’ 


(Monist., July, 1933) that the objective method reveals its usefulness in leading, 
not to realistic pluralism, but to monism. 
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The fact here mentioned of James’s apparent definition of men- 
tality in terms of bodily action instead of the feeling of bodily action 
and at the same time his unwillingness to abandon the introspective 
method is more evidence in James of conflict, conflict between ‘‘the 
subjective principle’’ and ‘‘the realistic intuition.’’ At this Ultima 
Thule of empiricism, James has reached the point where the ap- 
parent leap from subject to object has already been revealed, as 
above explained, as the independence of the object on the subject 
and not as either the dependence or the independence of the meta- 
physical thing on experience entire; and having been revealed as 
such is passed beyond, and the further analyses of experience on the 
more primitive level of felt process has been taken up. But, upon 
this further analysis, body and mind are found to be unified in the 
experience or feeling of bodily process or ‘‘action’’ in which the 
transitive element between object and subject (body and mind) is 
revealed as no longer transcendental but experienced. But at this 
point the whole procedure is made of none effect. For the expe- 
rience of process is (by force again of the realistic intuition) taken 
to be bodily feeling or intro-cephalic, or intro-tegumental feeling and 
is again opposed to an extra-bodily process, wnfelt, or beyond expe- 
rience which must be brought into experience or knowledge before 
the problem of subject-object mind-matter is solved. 

The error is that of repeating, at the level of experience of proc- 
ess, the analysis of sense-perceptual or intellectual cognition. In 
such cognition, the object is independent of the subject though both 
are linked by a transitive feeling or experience. But repeated at 
the deeper level of experience, or feeling, such an analysis seems to 
show the subjective or known to be alone the felt or experienced and 
the objective to be an wnfelt, unexperienced something that can float 
unaffected in and out of experience. One must move another step 
away to an outside philosopher with an ‘‘objective method’’ of get- 
ting these things together again. 

The fact is that it was difficult for vigorous occidentals like James, 
and his followers on his new-realistic side, to take subjective process 
for what it genuinely is, the feeling or experience of process, not 
merely bodily or ‘‘intra-cephalic’’ or ‘‘intra-tegumental,’’ but 
physical, extending from the outer world and flowing toward the 
body as to one pole from another, and at that pole, felt, lighted up 
in experience, immediately perceived.® 

Had James been as fully steeped in Vedic and Upanishadic lore 

6 Physiology is now discovering that the embryo in its growth as the or- 
ganism in its learning is at one end of a bi-polar process. See C, M. Child, 
The Origin and Development of the Nervous System; quoted in F. C. 8. North- 


rop, Science and First Principles, pp. 219 ff.; also in E. B. Holt, Animal Drive 
and the Learning Process, Chaps. 2, 3, and 4. 
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as was Schopenhauer, he, with his advanced psychological empiri- 
cism, might have found a very simple means by which to render this 
analysis of experience the most natural thing in the world, and of 
allaying the false occidental force of the realistic intuition. The 
simple means I refer to is the seemingly almost childish Upanishadic 
and Vedic philosophy of food and breath. But the manner in which 
this naive position is arrived at, and its application to perception 
and intellection, are important. 

In order to make this point clear, it may be worth our while 
to interject here a brief study of the basic attitude of philosophy in 
the Upanishads and of its origin in the more primitive Vedas. 

We have characterized the extreme force of the realistic intuition 
as occidental. No better expression could be given to the central dif- 
ference between East and West than this. The East felt from the 
beginning the force of the subjective principle so profoundly that it 
has tended to dominate both thought and practice; while the force 
of the realistic intuition has been, in spite of idealistic philosophy, 
dominant in the West. In this the East has shown the more pro- 
found faithfulness to genuine empiricism. If such a statement seem 
strange to Western ears, it is for the reason that Western common 
sense has, because of practical materialism, given the realistic in- 
tuition the force of a much deeper position in reality than it can 
rightly claim. 

Now it has become clearly evident that in India, as also indeed in 
China, philosophy built itself squarely upon primitive common 
sense, the common sense of Central Africa or of Australia to-day, 
which is essentially the mental attitude revealed in the Vedas.? Now, 
it is interesting to discover that while, into modern common sense 
sophisticated notions have infiltrated, the most nearly primitive and 
naive common sense is most purely or ‘‘radically’’ or ‘‘immediately”’ 
empirical. Is this not precisely what is to be expected? Instead of 
studying unformed infants for the beginnings of mind, should we 
not rightly study the adult mentality of earliest most naive groups 
of men? 

What is most clearly evident is that early mentality on our planet 
did not feel the force of the realistic intuition, but rather of the sub- 
jective principle. The prevalent dogma of modern anthropology 
and sociology, drawn with so much confidence from the realistic in- 
tuition in modern occidental common sense—the dogma that primi- 
tive man was first engrossed in particulars which he inevitably re- 
garded as real—can be said with still greater confidence to be simply 

7It was Preuss who first identified brahman and mana. See Jane Harrison, 
Themis, p. 72. Professor James H. Wood of Harvard in courses in Indian 


philosophy makes this identification. For a similar identification of mana with 
gvors, cf. Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, p. 89. 
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erroneous. Its impossibility would appear at once if ever the at- 
tempt were seriously made to explain the rise of philosophic uni- 
versals in India or in China or in Greece from a naive realism.* But 
the assertion that the subjective principle is the ‘‘naive’’ principle 
and that the realistic intuition arises within its scope, will be con- 
firmed in any mind who will apply it to trustworthy reports of the 
beliefs and behavior of contemporary savage peoples, or to the Yih 
King, or best of all to the Upanishads which are a contemplative de- 
velopment of the primitive mental attitude reflected in the Vedas. 
Not the realistic intuition, but the subjective principle, marks the 
initial mental attitude of mankind. 

The most forceful evidence that Vedic common sense was domi- 
nated by the subjective principle is seen in the fact that a conational 
and emotional attitude to things was prior to self-conscious percep- 
tion and intellection which stresses definite objects and perceived 
qualities. This stage of primitive life is well known as the shape- 
shifting stage of mentality. Men are using and are aware of many 
objects. They have even many tools and artefacts. Perception is 
vivid and things are named and classed. But all things are classed 
by means of felt conational essences, not of sensed similarities. There 
is a certain ‘‘inner doing’’ (mana) in things which marks their affini- 
ties.° The outward forms may metamorphose, shape-shift, in many 
ways yet the being remains the same. Things of vastly different 
outer form may have the same ‘‘inner doing.’’ Moreover these 
various ‘‘inner doings’’ were in reality one; the intellectual form of 
unity is to be found present with overwhelming force though evident 
only in behavior and not in awareness. But there is not space nor is 
this the place to develop this fact.® 

With the primitive mind thus focussed on inner process, there 
are certain phenomena that come most vividly to attention. One is 
fire; another is the digestive process. ‘‘All things are exchanged 
for fire and fire for all things.’’ In fire, process, ‘‘inner doing’’ is 
most evident. Fire swiftly releases essential being by breaking down 
the accidental form perceived. Hence Agni (fire) is the great 
altar god who feeds all the gods and ‘‘strengthens the Rita’’ or 
order of nature since fire is the digestive process of divinity. Fire 
in the Vedas is one with the digestive process in man.’® Primitive 
restrictions on food are motivated by the desire to strengthen tribal 
conation or inner doing, which, by whatever people, is regarded as 
cosmic conation (mana or brahma) and the fear of mixing ‘‘inner 

8 Professor Dewey suggests that they originate in an imaginative repro- 
duction of temporary and functional ends and finalities. 

9See Durkheim et Mauss, ‘‘Classifications primitive,’’ Année Sociol., VI. 


10 R. V., I, 7, 8; I, 95, 2; I, 37, 7, ete. Cf. H. H. Wilson, Rig Veda San- 
heta, Note for R. V., I, 59. 
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doings’’ disastrously, is like the fear of modern realistic common 
sense to mix fire and gun powder. But it is the ‘‘inner doing’’ of 
yams in Mellanesia or of any food in the Vedas that is released by 
breaking down of forms to enter a new form. The conation in the 
heart of the enemy brave is released, as they eat it, in the stomachs 
of American Indian warriors by the inner fire (digestive process) .** 
Water presents the same process as fire—life arises in it. Earth is 
used in the Upanishads as synonymous with food which fire reduces 
to reality. But air is more refined food, nearer the brahman itself, 
the ‘‘imperishable puller within’’ the essential being of the cosmos 
drawing all inwardly into one Brahma.’? The practice of deep 
breathing is due to this belief.1* Breath is drawn in as food is taken. 
In both processes reality in cosmic process is immediately grasped in 
man’s experience. Food needs a fire-process to release its conational 
essence. Breath or air is more nearly that essence itself. Breath 
(mind, speech, and breath) are the ‘‘food’’ the ‘‘father’’ made for 
himself .* 

It is here then in the Vedic and Upanishadic philosophy of food 
and breath ** that we find suggested the course that genuine faithful- 
ness to the empirical principle in philosophy will take. Subjective 
realization, feeling of activity, is en rapport with the objective uni- 
verse because the latter flows into it and is revealed or lighted up 
there in feeling or experience.** 

It is because they start with attention oriented on process and the 
centering of process in conscious centres that they conceive of the 
senses as pranas or ‘‘breaths.’’+* For they are processes flowing in 
at eye or ear or tongue or skin, etc. They are finer breaths. These 
finer breaths or precesses are drawn in by ‘‘the puller within’’ or 
tension to unity.12 As a certain process flows in at eye, or ear, or 
tongue, it remains one process (not part inner and part outer) and 
the feeling in which it passes from the objective to the subjective 
pole and becomes light or sound (in a certain voluminousness or pat- 
tern or kind, according to the entire process in question) is not the 
experience of ‘‘intro-cephalic’”’ or ‘‘intro-tegumental’’ activity, but 
the feeling of physical process entire. Out of the total process thus 
experienced rise subjective and objective poles. The latter called 

11 William Jones, Journal of American Folk-Lore, pp. 18, 183-190, in W. 
I. Thomas, Source Book of Social Origins, p. 686. 

12 Brihad Up., III, 7, 2. 

13 Brihad Up., III, 1, 10. 

14 Brihad Up., I, 5, 1 and 3. 

15 Khand. Up., VI, 7, 6; VI, 9,1; Ait. Aran. Up., II, 3, 1, 2; II, 3, 3, 3f; 
II, 4, 2, 4; Mund. Up., I, 1, 8 and 9, where all matter is food; Tait. Up., I, 
1; III, 1 and 2; Brihad. Up., I, 5, 1 ff; II, 2, 4, ete., ete. 

16 Brihad. Up., I, 5, 21, where an explanation is presented why the senses 
are called ‘‘breaths’’ (pranas). 
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in the Upanishads and Buddhistie writings ‘‘name and form’’ (the 
Hindu designation for percepts and essences). In this relation of 
subjective and objective as related parts of the experience of cogni- 
tion, the realistic intuition has its true origin. And here percept 
and essence, ‘‘name and form,’’ do not arise apart from each other,— 
essences apart from existent percepts in some subsisting logical 
realm,—but in ontological immediacy with them. Percepts and con- 
cepts are themselves elements in immediate experience and cogni- 
tion is a type of immediate experience. As immediate experience, 
knowledge is not a problem. But the so-called problem of knowledge 
is rather a problem of objective science, tracing relations in the field 
of knowledge.? But knowledge is the immediate feeling of its own 
entire process or field both intra- and extra-cephalic. 

However, when we go back again behind the rise of objective 
and subjective within experience to its more primitive basis, the 
realistic intuition has the force only of the objective awareness that 
food and breath and the processes underlying light and sound and 
taste flow into the body from a cosmos external, not to the mind, but 
to the body. This only presents the obvious starting-point for the 
philosophy of mind and body, mind and matter—an observation 
whose importance appears only when empiricism, having passed 
through great sophistication, has become again immediate and naive. 
The inevitable presupposition that matter is of like kind with mind 
then appears since matter flows toward mind in a movement from 
objective to subjective poles and in a day or two, even as gross mat- 
ter (food), becomes thinking mind—poetry or philosophy or eager 
quest. 

Hence by faithfulness to the empirical method in philosophy, the 
idealistic and realistic tendencies in the empirical temper of modern 
common sense, the subjective principle and realistic intuition, are no 
longer in conflict but are discovered in their relative stations—the 
first as primal experience and the second as provisional, rising in 
the feeling of true objectivity within experience process. 


Bruce W. BRoTHERSTON. 
Turts CoLLEGE. 





THE COMMENSURABILITY OF VALUES 


NSTRUMENTAL values are obviously commensurable. What- 
ever practical difficulties may be involved in choosing means to 
an end, all possible means to any given end are capable of compara- 
tive evaluation. Hedonistic values are, I believe, in principle com- 
mensurable, though an accurate hedonistic calculus would doubtless 
be too complex for practical life. Setting aside these two types of 
value, I wish to examine the inter-relations and intra-relations of 
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three spheres of intrinsic value, truth, beauty, and virtue, in an 
attempt to determine the extent and limits of their commensurability. 

I assume that there are these three spheres of value, and that 
truth and beauty are distinguishable, as values, from the moral value 
of intellectual and esthetic culture. The question of the com- 
mensurability of these three spheres of value with each other, which 
I shall discuss first, is, it should be noted, a purely theoretical ques- 
tion. The practical problem of the possibility of significant choice 
arises only within the moral sphere. Much that has been written 
on commensurability is, it seems to me, confused by failure to ex- 
clude purely moral considerations and criteria from this part of the 
general problem.* 

There would, of course, be no confusion, but rather a very doubt- 
ful theory of value, if it were assumed from the outset that virtue is 
the only intrinsic value. Frequently, however, a plurality of intrinsic 
values is allowed, and virtue then elevated above all other values 
through an appeal to moral intuition or experience. The moral 
criterion may be disguised as an appeal to intuition or experience 
in general. The fallacy is transparent. Virtue is, of course, morally 
preferable to any non-moral value. It is quite a different problem, 
whether the moral value of intellectual esthetic culture is by nature 
of less value than some other aspect of virtue. This will be dis- 
cussed later. I myself possess no intuition or experience suggesting 
any order of precedence or worth among these general spheres of 
value; I will, consequently, have no more to say of these possible 
sources of insight into the question. 

Commensurability may, however, be argued from other and, I 


think, better premises. If it is assumed that values have cosmic ,” 


roots, that they gain their worth and power from the nature and 
meaning of the universe, then criticism and evaluation of values is 
a function of metaphysics, and our ultimate hypotheses concerning 
the nature of the universe may supply us with criteria of the com- 
mensurability of spheres of values. 

If, for example, the world is a logically ordered structure and 
its logical order is its final meaning, truth, of all valuable finite 
things, would appear to be closest to the heart of reality, and highest 
in the hierarchy of values. Morality, because it is bound up with an 
undue concern for the situation of the finite individual and involves 
the essentially finite conception that value is something which ought 
to be, not something which is, gets from this point of view a rela- 
tively low place in the scale of cosmic worth. 

1W. D. Ross, The Right and the Good, pp. 152-153; Hastings Rashdall, 


The Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. II, pp. 37-50; John Laird, 4 Study in 
Moral Theory, pp. 51-61. 
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But, on the other hand, if the ultimate category be goodness or 
individuality, the law of the universe seems manifest nowhere in 
finite experience so fully as in the morally responsible human indi- 
vidual. From this point of view, truth and logical system may ap- 
pear abstract and barren, and satisfaction in the artificial perfection 
of beautiful things a cowardly way of escape from the moral struggle 
toward real perfection. Finally, if the universe should be conceived 
to be a unity too subtle to be subsumed under the categories of logic, 
beauty would be its most adequate finite manifestation. From this 
point of view, logical truth is barren, and morality is at war with 
the divine fitness of things as they are. 

The reader will doubtless take exception to this carefree sketch- 
ing of over-simple metaphysical standpoints. He may have ready 
the further criticism that the categories I have proposed are at the 
best undemonstrated hypotheses, hardly more than metaphors, 
through which we try haltingly to think about the ultimate nature 
of things. I agree. I would say furthermore that each of these 
categories expresses some real possibility about the structure of the 
universe, and hence that, in the present state of metaphysical knowl- 
edge, none of them can be dispensed with. 

If this is the true state of affairs, we can expect no reliable cri- 
terion of the commensurability of values from metaphysics. For, 
besides the fact that there is a plurality of hypotheses, each having 
a certain validity, from which different orders of value-precedence 
may be inferred, there is a second fatal difficulty. The connection 
between each of these hypotheses and the value which it seems to 
elevate is itself no more than metaphorical. 

It seems reasonable, in the absence of intuitional or metaphysi- 
cal evidence to the contrary, to assume that the spheres of value, 
truth, beauty, and virtue, can not be arranged on an ascending scale. 
I will not say that they are incommensurable, although the word is 
sometimes used to mean simply the absence of a hierarchy. For, 
strictly speaking, if values have a sufficient identity to justify a 
common name, they are formally commensurable. If one value is 
not more or less valuable than another, the two are formally equal. 
The spheres of intrinsic value in question are, I believe, equal in 
value. 

Spheres of value being formally commensurable one with an- 
other, particular cases of value from different spheres are also com- 
mensurable. But the equality of the spheres does not establish 
the equality of cases drawn from different spheres. The actual 
quantitative relation between cases depends not only on the relative 
value of the spheres, but also on the relation as to value between 
cases within each sphere. If all truths are equal in intellectual 
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value, if all beautiful objects are equal in esthetic value, if all 
virtuous acts are equal in moral value, then any truth whatsoever is 
equal in value to any thing of beauty or to any good act. If this 
is absurd, then there must be more and less valuable truths, beauties, 
and virtues, measured by the ideals of truth, beauty, and virtue. 

The question of commensurability within each of these spheres 
must then be answered before it can be determined what sort of 
quantitative value-relations may exist between particular things of 
value from different spheres of value. I shall begin with virtue. 
It must be noted in the first place, that the commensurability of 
moral value is not established by the fact of choice. A choice be- 
tween moral alternatives may or may not be grounded in a real 
difference in value between the alternatives. If all virtues were, per 
impossible, incommensurable, or if all were equal, choice would, 
none the less, be necessary in practical life. All sorts of artificial 
devices would doubtless be utilized to clear the way for action. Coins 
would be flipped, diviners, oracles, and fortune tellers consulted, and 
particular moral values elevated arbitrarily into infallible gods. 
The fact that such devices actually do play an important part in 
practical life should lead us, not indeed to the conclusion that all 
“moral values are equal, but to a critical attitude toward customary 
modes of choice. If there exist any recurring conflicts of moral 
values, where the poles of the dilemma have equal or nearly equal 
worth, custom, always practical-minded, will have decided the ques- 
tion, and given its decision an emotion force roughly proportionate 
to the reality and seriousness of the conflict. 

Virtue is made up of several distinct realms of moral value 
(corresponding to the several spheres of non-moral value which con- 
stitute the ends of moral action) ; e.g., intellectual culture, esthetic 
culture, social morality, ete. Three distinct types of comparative 
evaluation may therefore be made within the moral life: (1) between 
acts within the same realm; (2) between realms, taken generally; 
(3) between acts from different realms. 

(1) Moral acts within the same realm are commensurable through 
a criterion similar to that of the commensurability of instrumental 
values. There is an identical concrete end, and the best instrument 
and the best act for the end are to be chosen. Should two possible 
acts of equal value for the realization of the end present themselves, 
there is no real moral conflict. The moral obligation is to do the 
best possible for the end, and it is always best to do something. 
Hence, an arbitrary choice can be made without loss of moral worth 
to the act. When the equal alternatives are within the same realm 
of moral value, arbitrary choice is a moral obligation, not a mere vital 


2 As Rashdall seems to think, Vol. II, p. 39. 
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necessity, as it is when duties from different realms conflict.’ 
Whether choice between obligations within the same realm is in fact 
always arbitrary, or whether there exists a hierarchy of value within 
each realm, can be answered only through determining whether there 
exists a hierarchy within the sphere of non-moral value involved as 
end in each realm. 

(2) Intellectual and esthetic culture, considered as realms of 
virtue, must be equal in value if the non-moral ends, truth and 
beauty, are equal. This moral equality applies, I assume, to all 
distinguishable realms of virtue, because each realm has its end in 
a sphere of intrinsic non-moral value. And all intrinsic values may 
claim, on the same negative evidence, equality in value. Society, 
for example, I take to be an intrinsic non-moral value, and social 
morality a realm of virtue. 

(3) The commensurability of particular moral acts from dif- 
ferent realms depends upon two factors, the commensurability of the 
realms in general with each other, and the commensurability within 
themselves of the spheres of non-moral value involved as ends. If 
all realms of moral value are equal, as I assume, and if all particu- 
lar non-moral values are equal within their spheres, then all par- 
ticular moral values are equal. But if there exists a hierarchy of 
values within spheres of non-moral value, then moral values from 
different realms may be more or less valuable. It follows also, of 
course, that moral values within the same realm may be more or 
less valuable. 

It appears, then, that the question whether a relation of more 
or less exists anywhere between intrinsic values can be reduced to 
the question whether a relation of more or less exists within each 
sphere of non-moral value. Our discussion of the commensurability 
of particular values from different spheres of value ended with the 
formulation of the question whether particular values within the 
same sphere of intrinsic value could be related as more or less. 
And our attempt to answer this question within the moral sphere 
has further delimited the general problem. Moral values can be re- 
lated as more or less valuable only if non-moral values within the 
same sphere can be so related. 

I pointed out above that the problem of the commensurability of 
values is a purely theoretical problem, in the sense that it is not to 
be decided by moral or practical criteria. We see now that the prob- 
lem is crucially practical, in the sense that upon it depends the con- 
erete structure and meaning of the moral life. It is worth while 
to consider the practical consequences of the alternatives. 

The consequences of the hypothesis that all non-moral values are 


3 Cf. pp. 463-464. 
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equal within their spheres clash seriously with our conventional habits 
of ethical judgment. An extreme case will illustrate the shocking 
moral implications of the hypothesis. If there does not exist a 
hierarchy of truths and a hierarchy of functions within society, there 
can be no significant choice between: (1) the acquisition of a bit of 
curious information, such as how a particular individual would react 
under torture; and (2) the social obligation to respect the person 
of our fellow citizen. Our feeling that a significant choice can be 
made in such a case can hardly be due to social fanaticism. Some of 
us at least would be equally sure that significant choice were possible 
in favor of non-social morality, if the case of torture in question 
were a crucial experiment that would demonstrate or refute, say, 
the theory of evolution. Whether or not we have a right to do so, it 
is obvious that in making these judgments we presuppose that there 
is a hierarchy of value among truths and among functions in society. 
It would be easy to show that we also presuppose in moral judgments 
the existence of an esthetic hierarchy. 

This type of moral judgment upon non-moral values differs 
fundamentally from the attempt, criticized at the beginning of this 
paper, to establish a hierarchy among spheres of value through a 
moral criterion. Here the moral consciousness seeks in non-moral 
spheres of value a criterion for practical choice, and what it seems 
to find has the appearance, at least, of the responsible verdict of 
reality. It is, of course, possible that the hierarchies of non-moral 
value which it seems to find are practical fictions, set up along with 
other devices to clear the way for action. But this is very unlikely. 

Action is better served by the less subtle fiction that the particu- 
lar value in which one’s dominant life interest is oriented is alone 
of intrinsic worth. As a matter of fact, the hypothesis in question 
serves action very badly. The moral conviction that significant 
choice between obligations is possible generates not practical decisive- 
ness but tragic conflict, anguish of soul, and moral uncertainty. The 
general conviction that significant choice is possible does not solve 
particular moral problems. Rather it creates problems that stand 
in the way of action. 

Such conflicts are most palpably serious where the value of the 
alternatives seems to approach equality. But there is some element 
of conflict for morally sensitive individuals wherever both alterna- 
tives have positive moral worth—even where the alternatives are far 
apart on the scale of value and the right choice is certain. Since the 
act rejected is good its rejection is morally wrong, and the greater 
good chosen loses moral worth proportionate to the value of the 
rejected good. If the alternatives are equal in moral value, the choice 
is arbitrary and without moral worth, although the will is directed 
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solely toward the good. Unless tragedy is a delusion, this is a real 
paradox of the moral life. I have already pointed out that such 
conflicts are possible only between acts from different realms of 
moral value. 

The discussion of the presuppositions of the moral consciousness 
has, I believe, revealed a presumption that hierarchies of value within 
spheres of non-moral value do exist. The evidence of esthetic ex- 
perience and theory and of social life and theory supports this pre- 
sumption. (There are, I suppose, radical relativists in esthetics who 
would deny that things are more or less beautiful. I do not antici- 
pate any objection from social theory. Radical democrats might, 
perhaps, be suspicious of some of the implications of a hierarchy of 
social functions. ) 

The crucial test is truth. The idea that truths may possess dif- 
ferent degrees of intellectual value involves the coherence theory of 
truth, to the extent that it involves the idea that truth is a totality, 
a whole of knowledge; and that scattered, fragmentary truths are 
not valuable in themselves as atomic knowledges, but are to be judged 
by the ideal characters of the truth, coherence and universality.‘ 
By these criteria only can any distinction in intrinsic worth be made 
between the two knowledges cited above, the satisfaction of an idle 
curiosity concerning the behavior of a particular person under tor- 
ture, and the demonstration of the theory of evolution—or between 
the moral values of the pursuit of these two truths. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the rival theories 
of truth. I shall only point out that we need not subscribe to the 
more extravagant idealistic inferences from the coherence hypothesis 
in order to allow all that the moral consciousness demands. We may 
recognize a pervading identity of the logic of thought and the 
order of things, without admitting that thought is identical with 
things. 

GrorcE N. BELKNAP. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 
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droit international sketch a sociological theory of law. The au- 
thor’s thought is a part of the century-long reaction which has been 
taking place in Continental jurisprudence against the optimistic 
individualism of the eighteenth century as embodied in the Napole- 
onic Code. Currently confronted with the stresses resulting from 
a rapidly developing technology, with expanding vocational, eco- 
nomic, and international groupings producing grave social insta- 
bility, how can the jurist rethink legal relations in a way which 
will minimize disorder, provide social discipline, and yet not harm 
the spontaneity of group life? This is the problem for M. Gur- 
vitch, and his answer is his concept of droit social, a ‘‘law’’ which 
he urges us to discover beneath positive laws, governmental injunc- 
tions, the spontaneous activities of groups and the researches of 
jurists. Is there a ‘‘pure and independent social law’’ below the 
level of the conflict of laws which guides and facilitates the emer- 
gence of a new and pacific social order in which individuals will be 
integrated by means of sub-national, and national groups, and 
finally reconciled in super-ethnic groupings? M. Gurvitch thinks 
there is, and writes most convincingly to justify his position. 

The first book, L’idée du drott social, after a theoretical intro- 
duction which emphasizes the need for rethinking the whole field of 
jurisprudence in terms of the category of drowt social, reviews legal 
theories from the seventeenth century to the end of the nineteenth 
century. Special expository and critical emphasis is put upon 
Proudhon, the Germans culminating with Gierke, and such French 
contemporaries as Duguit, Saleilles, and Hauriou. The second 
book, published prior to the other, but logically a part of the first, 
discusses current developments in labor law and in international 
affairs. The theories of Krabbe and Kelsen are criticized and the 
League, the International Labor Office, and the Permanent Court 
of International Justice are treated in relation to the concept of 
drow social. A third section expounds the positions of M. Gény, 
of M. Eugene Erlich, and of the Russian writer, M. Leon Pétrasizky. 

From the point of view of the student of social theory these two 
books furnish a most interesting, subtle, even elusive, utilization of 
that ‘‘natural law’’ method of legal thinking which has become pro- 
gressively out of fashion in Anglo-Saxon circles since the days of 
Jeremy Bentham. M. Gurvitch points out that extra-governmental 
totalities develop their autonomous law and thereby limit the state, 
internally by economic groups and externally by international 
groupings. Labor law and international law, both of which are 
compelling and operative upon individuals and groups, have grown 
up as extra-legislative bodies of rules, and now confront the juristic 
state as faits accomplis. These are two branches, he asserts, of the 
‘living extra-legislative law,’’ the drott social. 
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We may well ask, what does this mean? Is the assertion that 
these two developments are part of a supposititious droit social 
meant to justify them? If so, exactly what future developments 
will be so justified? All of them? If not, which ones? Why? 
Such questions point out the scientific inutility of all ‘‘natural 
law’’ antecedent wholesale justificatory ideas. They can never be 
more than glorified propaganda weapons, useful only in making 
necessary change a little more palatable to conservative minds. 
Perhaps M. Gurvitch performs a considerable service at this point 
in furnishing conservative jurists a scaffolding of legal terminology 
to facilitate intellectual reorientation. 

The felt need of justification in an age of rapid change has al- 
ways been the source of ‘‘natural law’’ ideas. The notion of 
solidarity, of M. Duguit, whom M. Gurvitch criticizes, might make 
it easier for a French judge on the bench to make, and have ac- 
cepted, a novel decision involving downright legislative innovation 
apart from the functioning of the Chamber of Deputies. But it 
could not tell him precisely which decision to make. Antecedent 
wholesale justifications are of no help in the precise recasting of 
social rules; M. Gurvitch’s hypothesizing of a ‘‘free’’ and ‘‘living’’ 
sociological abstraction as a source and justification for legal de- 
velopments is no exception. 

‘Without diminishing the credit due him for a trenchant and 
scholarly work, is it not pertinent to suggest that the only accept- 
able justification for all legal arrangements and decisions lies not in 
their origins and antecedents, but in their consequences? Behind 
all rules there lies not a droit social, a droit en général, nor any 
other juristic element, natural or otherwise, but simply the fact of 
ordered adjusted human behavior. When conflicts arise we try to 
invent formulas which will aid in the constructive resolution of 
them; we invent and preserve techniques of readjustment. So it 
was that the modern state itself emerged as a juristic unit, as an 
organ of collective human activity, justified in discourse by many 
a specious argument, but ultimately validated only by its fruits in 
operation. New and different organs are now emerging. The pri- 
mary need, however, is not for a new terminology for sources, how- 
ever pious it may be, but for a technique to reveal specific conse- 
quences. There can be no substitute in legal thinking for scientific 
methodology, however difficult it may be to develop. We do not 
need doctrines of categorical emergence, or other systems of a pre- 
scientific sort; the competency and validity of the method employed 
is the whole story. A clear statement of the function of intelli- 
gence in social affairs is an indispensable prerequisite to an adequate 
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Moral Man and Immoral Society. RetnHoup NiesuHnR. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1932. xxv + 284 pp. 


‘*Neither the prophets of Israel nor the social idealists of Egypt 
and Babylon, who protested against social injustice, could make 
their vision of a just society effective.’’ It is this awareness of the 
usual futility of social reformers that leads Mr. Niebuhr into this 
sharp and brilliant attack on the prevailing sentimentalities of 
‘those moralists who imagine the egoism of individuals is being 
progressively checked by the development of rationality or the 
growth of a religiously inspired good will.’’ 

In the course of his polemic he takes occasion to criticize three 
groups for their unrealistic optimism. In opposition to the edu- 
eator who believes that social injustice can be resolved by moral 
and rational suasion, he insists that reason is always, to some de- 
gree, the servant of interest in a social situation, and that therefore 
conflict is inevitable, and in this conflict power must be challenged 
by power. The social scientists are equally blind to the facts in the 
situation. Their favorite counsel in a conflict is for both parties 
by conferring together to moderate their demands. But, asks Mr. 
Niebuhr, ‘‘will a disinherited group, such as the Negroes for in- 
stance, ever win full justice in society in this fashion?’’ Or how 
are industrial workers to deal with industrialists who possess so 
much power that they will listen to no arguments? 

And, finally, he levels his attack on the religious idealists who 
hope that a revival of religion will make conflict unnecessary in the 
future. He has little patience with the ‘‘average liberal Protestant 
Christian’’ who ‘‘is still convinced that the Kingdom of God is 
gradually approaching.”’ 

His is a strong reaction against all moralistic, sentimental ap- 
peals; he insists that power be put back of ideals, that no @ priori 
assumptions as to the injustice of force be allowed to prevent an 
impartial survey of our actual situation. In all this he seems to be 
closely in line with usual Marxian analyses, and this is especially 
true of his insistence upon the difficulty of depending upon demo- 
cratic, peaceful means for solving industrial conflicts. 

He makes an interesting suggestion as to the sources of the re- 
spective morals of the middle class and proletarians. The former, 
because of their financial stakes in the social order, will stress the 
importance of peace and obedience to law, the latter having no 
vested interests will believe that conflicts of interest between groups 
can be resolved, not by accomodation but by struggle. He points 
out how society has always preferred peace to justice and has con- 
demned those who would upset the status quo even on behalf of a 
more just solution. 
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In all this analysis of class divisions and the standards devel- 
oped by each there would seem to be an assumption that morals are 
a function of the physical and social environment, and that, there- 
fore, the way to effect a different code of morals would be to modify 
the existing institutions. But he does not follow out this line of 
argument because of his deep-rooted dualism, a dualism which is 
reflected in the title of his book. 

His major thesis is that ‘‘a sharp distinction must be drawn be- 
tween the moral and social behavior of individuals and social 
groups,’’ and ‘‘that this justifies and necessitates political policies 
which a purely individualistic ethic must always find embarrass- 
ing.’’ The egoistic impulses in man may be controlled in personal 
relationships, but not among groups. It is because of this fact that 
we can not depend upon strictly rational solutions. He is not al- 
together contemptuous of intelligence, but he feels that faith in it is 
a fruit of the Enlightenment, and that later history has shown it to 
be by no means justified. 

However true this may be, one may question whether it is his 
historical observation which determines his conclusions so much as 
his dualistic premises. It is not strange that he should find reason 
impotent when he puts it over against impulse in the sharpest pos- 
sible way. The force of egoistic impulse is so much stronger than 
reason as to make it a hopeless battle. If he saw reason as a means 
of so controlling and directing the impulsive drives as to give them 
more adequate expression, he would not only have more faith in the 
rational approaches, but more interest in those experiments and 
techniques designed to further this end. With his premises, it is 
impossible to find motives adequate to meet the selfish impulses. 

I do not want to lapse into any easy optimism. Mr. Niebuhr’s 
pen is too sharp to make me want to lay myself open to attack. It 
is all too true that ‘‘a careful study of the history of political and 
economic life proves conclusively that the educators, as all other 
middle-class moralists, underestimate the conflict of interest in 
political and economic relations, and attribute to disinterested 
ignorance what ought usually to be attributed to interested intelli- 
gence.’’ 

But one may question the validity of premises which lead him to 
say that ‘‘the insinuation of the interests of the self into even the 
most ideal enterprises . . . makes hypocrisy an inevitable by-prod- 
uct of all virtuous endeavor.’’ No doubt this is frequently true, 
but he assumes that it is inevitably so, that in all cases there is the 
same self, a narrowly egoistic self. He does not recognize that this 
is not only a description but a challenge, that it is at this point that 
education finds its task and its opportunity—the development of 
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selves which can be insinuated into moral enterprises and there 
furnish an impetus to effective idealism. If the self is as static as 
he seems to imply, then there is little possibility of finding a group 
morality which does not have conflict as its inescapable basis. But 
that question has not yet had its final answer, and a dogmatic reply 
is as out of place on the one side as on the other. 

His radical dualism comes out most strongly in his concluding 
chapter where he gives a final résumé of the conflict between indi- 
vidual and social morality. Social control must be attempted, but 
conflict is inevitable. No Augustinian dichotomy between flesh and 
spirit could be sharper than the one he propounds. On the one 
hand is spirit, and spirit has no concern with social issues since its 
essence is utter self-abnegation. ‘‘Nothing is clearer than that a 
pure religious idealism must issue in a policy of non-resistance 
which makes no claims to be socially efficacious.’’ It is left to the 
flesh to act in a politically realistic fashion even though that be 
diametrically opposed to a religious morality. The latter, according 
to Mr. Niebuhr, tends to perpetuate injustice by discouraging self- 
assertion against the inordinate claims of others, while a political 
morality justifies not only self-assertion, but the use of non-rational 
power in reinforcing claims. The only solution is ‘‘to accept a 
frank dualism in morals.’’ 

And yet this conclusion must not, can not be frankly faced. 
He feels that men must have the illusion that the collective life of 
mankind can achieve perfect justice. ‘‘Nothing but such madness 
will do battle with malignant power. . . . The illusion is dangerous 
because it encourages terrible fanaticisms. It must therefore be 
brought under the control of reason. One can only hope that rea- 
son will not destroy it before its work is done.”’ 

In reading those closing words a phrase of Santayana came to 
mind where, in describing the work of Aristotle, he said: ‘‘the con- 
ception of human life is perfectly sound, everything ideal has a nat- 
ural basis and everything natural an ideal development.’’ It is to 
be regretted that Mr. Niebuhr has not found some way of placing in 
dynamic relations his two realms so that there would be less danger 
of the ideal being raised to the unattainable, and the real of de- 
generating to the undesirable. 


LAURENCE SEARS. 
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The Revolt of the Masses. José Orteca y Gasset. Authorized 
Translation from the Spanish. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Ine. 1932. Pp. 204. 


The Modern Theme. Jos& Ortega y Gasset. Translation from the 
Spanish by James Cleugh. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Ine. 1933. Pp. 152. 


We have in these two books the not uncommon combination of 
fresh insight and dogmatic assertion. Sefor Ortega has attempted 
to probe beneath such everyday labels as rationalist, radical, demo- 
cratic, revolutionary, and to re-interpret all human history in the 
light of what he considers the most fundamental factor of all, namely, 
vitality. His method is to strike out boldly, caring less for the ac- 
curacy than for the effectiveness of his ideas, with results that are 
irritating but refreshing. 

Of the two books The Revolt of the Masses, written before the 
establishment of the Republic in Spain, is the less complete and less 
mature. In this earlier book, the author, who is a member of the 
Spanish Parliament as well as professor of metaphysics at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, sets forth his ‘‘radically aristocratic’’ interpreta- 
tion of history: that leadership in society not only should be but 
always is from the top; otherwise there is chaos. Consequently he 
is genuinely alarmed to watch what he calls the ‘‘vertical invasion”’ 
of our civilization by ‘‘barbarians’’ from below; that is, the self- 
conscious coming into power of the masses who are incapable of any 
understanding of the principles that lie at the basis of a civilization, 
and who are therefore incapable even of continuing, let alone ad- 
vancing, our civilization of to-day. Only if the countries of Europe 
burst through their present nationalistic bounds and move forward as 
a united Europe, which is their manifest destiny, and which would 
consequently allow a tremendous release of vitality, can leaders and 
followers again take their rightful places and civilization be saved 
from its own masses. This whole thesis is based on his assumption 
of a cleavage between an invaluable few and a hopeless multitude, 
an assumption which the reviewer, for one, would question. 

In The Modern Theme the author sets forth in more philosophic 
terms the nature of the great task confronting the present genera- 
tion. It is to overcome the age-old duality in life of reason and 
spontaneity, of the rational and the vital. The tragedy of Europe 
to-day is that the West, in contrast to the East, has since the day 
that ‘‘in the market-place of Athens, Socrates discovered reason,’’? 
attempted to live according to this pure reason in disregard of life. 
Reason sets itself up against life because while thought is one of the 
biological functions of an organism, it is the nature of thought at 

1The Modern Theme, p. 54. 
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the same time to transcend the individual organism and grasp ob- 
jective reality. Truth, not biological utility, becomes the standard. 

In the same way various other vital functions, volitional and 
emotional, transcend their biological origins and acquire independent 
status and value. Thev are recognized as ideals, and have a regu- 
latory claim on life quite apart from their original utility. It is 
these transcendent vital activities which Sefor Ortega believes con- 
stitute spiritual life, or culture. The cutting off of culture from its 
vital roots, which leads to extreme rationalism and ‘‘utopianism,’’ is 
the result of this setting up of standards other than life itself. This 
is understandable, in view of the fact that living consists in ‘‘ giving 
attention to what is not life,’’ ? but nevertheless it is a tragic mistake, 
and one that the crisis of our times calls upon our present generation 
to correct. Life itself must be recognized as the ultimate standard 
for human beings. In his earlier book the author claims that the 
people themselves recognize this ideal in so far as those generations 
who feel themselves ‘‘at the height of the times,’’* full of vigor and 
potentiality, would not change places with any other generation, 
however fortunate in other respects. 

One doctrine upon which Senior Ortega prides himself and which 
to the reviewer seemed well presented, is that of perspectivism. Ac- 
cepting a radical relativism, the author maintains that reality is 
made up of perspectives. This is not to say that knowledge is sub- 
jective; on the contrary, as he points out, to consider a perspective 
as subjective because it is limited to a single point of view, is to as- 
sume a reality that could be seen from all points of view, or ‘‘in gen- 
eral’’; and this is exactly what he is denying. According to his doc- 
trine, we see reality truly when we see a single perspective because 
reality consists of just such perspectives. Ontological relativism and 
epistemological realism are combined. All this the author finds im- 
plied in Einstein’s relativity, and rejoices to find such confirmation 
of his own theory. 

If perspectives constitute reality, then each individual, each 
nation, and especially each generation, in expressing its own point 
of view, is adding its unique contribution to the whole scheme. And 
so the rationalist is wrong; there is no absolute Reason, no thinking 
sub specie aeternitatis; all thinking is localized, and must be recog- 
nized as having its particular place in the vital current that unites 
all living things of all times. Vital reason must be substituted for 
pure reason, thought and culture made instrumental to the demands 
of life. 

In attempting to set the main lines of Sefior Ortega’s thinking, 


2 Ibid., p. 71. 
3 The Revolt of the Masses, see Ch. III. 
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this review has failed to give any adequate account of the many 
challenging ideas these books hold. Indeed it may seem to some 
that the value of his works lie primarily in these incidental but pro- 
vocative thrusts. One may read him with disapproval, but not with 
complacency ! 


OruiE PELL. 


The Political Philosophy of Confucianism. LronarD SHIHLIEN Hsij. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1932. xxii-+ 258 pp. 


European and American political theorists have been so occupied 
with the classic European political theories that other parts of the 
world, such as China, have been neglected, where there has been 
an equally vigorous development of political philosophy. This book 
is therefore useful inasmuch as it gives a detailed account of the 
political and social teachings advocated by the most influential philo- 
sophical school in China—the Confucian school. 

Instead of building their political philosophy upon an artificial 
contract theory of the state, the Confucians conceive of the state 
as merely one phase of social life; it is an outgrowth of the patri- 
archal family organization. Just as family life requires the main- 
tenance of proper relationships between father and son, husband 
and wife, older and younger brother, so good government requires 
the maintenance of proper relationships between ruler and officials 
and people. Therefore the most important feature of government 
is the development and maintenance of moral standards. The Con- 
fucians rejected any Macchiavellian separation of politics and 
morals. There were such Macchiavellian theorists in China, but 
the Confucians opposed them, and finally brought about the general 
acceptance of their own moral conception of the state. Political 
problems are therefore fundamentally moral in nature—this book 
accordingly gives a full account of the Confucian ethical theory in 
its social aspects. 

As a synoptic account of the commonly accepted interpretation 
of the Confucian political and social philosophy, this book is very 
good; it is grossly deficient however in that it makes no distinction 
between the utterances of different generations of Confucians upon 
the subject. It turns a blind eye to any differences of opinion 
among them, as if it were possible for a vigorous philosophic school 
to develop for centuries without producing any varying opinions! 
The only disagreement mentioned is one concerning the status of 
women (p. 188). This book quotes indifferently from the reputed 
sayings of Confucius, whether in the oldest records or in later 
spurious accounts. In spite of a good account of the extant sources 
and their probable reliability, it uses as authorities all the accepted 
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Confucian books, whether written before Confucius or compiled 
and published six centuries after him (as was the Li Chi). It does 
not therefore contain a systematic account of what the ancient Con- 
fucians thought about political theory. It is a harmonization of 
their utterances in accordance with the systematic account given 
by the medieval Sung philosophers, quoting only those passages that 
confirm that interpretation and translating these passages in ac- 
cordance with that interpretation. Since the Sung interpretation 
of Confucius has been the accepted one in China until very recently, 
an exposition of that harmonious account is very useful for Eng- 
lish readers. Such a book should state clearly however that it is 
giving a harmonized interpretation of the Confucian teachings, in- 
stead of attempting to give the impression that it is stating the 
only possible interpretation. 

Another serious omission is the failure to perceive the funda- 
mentally authoritarian nature of the Confucian philosophy. Much 
is made in the book of the virtue, Li, propriety, or the code of 
proper conduct, but no hint is given that by Z1 the Confucians have 
meant merely a systematization of the customary morality. 

Occasionally his typical Chinese prejudice in favor of Confu- 
cianism leads the author to praise these philosophers indiscrimi- 
natedly in everything they say, and to read modern meanings into 
ancient words. For example, he says that Confucius advocated 
‘‘universal free education’’ (pp. 156, 193), although Confucius 
himself, in the passage noted, speaks merely of ‘‘indiscriminate edu- 
eation.’’ The author’s predisposition to find modern ideas in his 
sources is likewise shown when, because the Confucians believed the 
ruler should be guided by public opinion, he says that Confucius 
advocated ‘‘political democracy’’ (p. 191). As a matter of fact, 
Confucius was a loyal monarchist and approved of no other form of 
government than a feudal monarchy. 

With a few warnings such as the foregoing, the book will be 
found very useful as an account of what educated Chinese today 
believe about Confucius, especially for its detailed exposition of the 
Confucian teaching and its many quotations from the original 
sources. Homer H. Duss. 

MARSHALL COLLEGE. 


The Fundamentals of Logic. Frank Minter CHaPpMAN and PavL 
Henute. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1933. xiii + 
384 pp. 

Following the publication of his General Logic, Professor Eaton 


projected a more elementary and less controversial manual. Only 
the outline of the first part was completed before his death. Mr. 
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Chapman and Mr. Henle, members of the department of philosophy 
at Harvard, have carried forward Professor Eaton’s simplified re- 
vision in this Fundamentals of Logic. Any one who has used the 
General Logic in a short introductory course will be grateful for 
the Fundamentals: it preserves the main argument of its illustrious 
parent, and is less detailed, less complicated, and (a valuable quali- 
fication in a text for beginners) less concerned to point out the 
limitations and superfluities of the traditional logic. 

The book is controlled by the notion of logic as the study of the 
structure of argument. To this end argument is defined as dis- 
course containing inference. Part One, an exposition of the ‘‘classi- 
eal’’ logic, gives an account of propositions, classes, immediate 
implication, the class and implicative syllogisms, relations and fal- 
lacies. Part Two, an exposition of symbolic logic, provides an 
account of deductive systems in general and of two deductive 
systems in particular, the calculus of classes and the calculus of 
propositions. Its principal aim, aside from explaining the general 
nature of deductive systems, is to exhibit the formulae of tradi- 
tional logic as parts of wider deductive systems built around classes 
and propositions. Part Three, an exposition of scientific method, is 
an elementary account of induction, description, explanation, and 
probability. No more usable treatment along these lines has ap- 
peared to date. To a medieval logician this book would have ap- 
peared to be a clear-cut and obvious generalization of his beloved 
Aristotle. I imagine he would have found in the chapters in the 
calculus of classes and propositions just that kind of extension and 
synthesis which was so dear to his heart. 

It is difficult, however, to read the first 240 pages on classes and 
propositions, on a’s, b’s, p’s, and q’s, without being forcibly re- 
minded of Professor Whitehead’s plea, in his Aims of Education, 
for less formulae and more ‘‘setting.’’ I do not wish to direct a 
protest against this text in particular. It is an excellent example 
of the contemporary return to Aristotle via Principia Mathematica. 
Nevertheless, it is not easy to ignore the fact, for example, that this 
involves twenty-four mortal pages on the implications of a cate- 
gorical proposition ; forty more on the (up-to-date) arcana of the 
categorical syllogism, and less than a dozen on fallacies. In these 
matters of distribution and emphasis, I suppose, the only satis- 
factory solution is for each to write his own text. 

Furthermore, if formalism and genuine precision are the goal, 
there are one or two groundless dogmas that invite inspection. An 
example of what I mean may be found in the pages on compound 
propositions. Here the unsuspecting and gullible freshman is going 
to read that all compound propositions are reducible to conjunc- 
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tives, implicatives, and disjunctives. So far as I can see, this is 
simply not so. And, from a new tradition which delights to dis- 
tinguish between a proposition which expresses class inclusion and 
one which expresses class membership, between the inclusion and 
the epsilon relation, this seems to me something in the nature of a 
tuquoque. The relation between p and q in the proposition ‘‘If he 
comes, I shall go’’ is not the same as the relation between p and q 
in the proposition ‘‘If it is evenly divisible by two, it is not an odd 
number.’’ To ignore this fact, to refer to these two relations by the 
one word ‘‘implication,’’ or to suggest that these two propositions 
are built around the same propositional form, is to introduce a 
treacherous ambiguity that dogs the whole exposition of the syllo- 
gisms based on an implicative major premiss. The canons of the 
implicative syllogism, as given in the text, are merely irrevelant to 
arguments that involve a major premiss of the second type. These 
remarks apply, mutatis mutandis, to the other compound proposi- 
tions, 

Such niceties are most conspicuously absent from Part Three, 
on scientific method. But that is a much longer story. The hun- 
dred or so pages devoted to these matters are as good as other texts 
provide; and in some respects better. But they create, in one mind 
at least, the decided conviction that so far no one is altogether sure 
what ought to be said in that connection. 

ALBUREY CASTELL. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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We have received the first number of a new periodical entitled 
Revista de Psicologia 1 Pedagogia published by the Institut Psico- 
técnic de la Generalitat i el Seminari de Pedagogia de la Universitat 
de Catalunya, at Barcelona. Each number, to be published quar- 
terly, will contain original articles, book reviews, sections relating 
to conferences, and notes concerning the Institute. Subscriptions, 
15 ptes, may be sent to the Revista at the Institut Psicotéenic de la 
Generalitat, Urgell, 187, Barcelona, Spain. 
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